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PREFACE 



Meeting the Challenge is concerned with needs to be met, problems to be re- 
solved, and actions to be taken during the decade of the 1970’s. It is the second 
major report based on continuous comprehensive planning for Minnesota post- 
secondary education, undertaken by the Higher Education Coordinating Commis- 
sion. This report builds on the assessments and recommendations presented in the 
Commission’s first major report. Proposal for Progress, which was presented to the 
1969 Minnesota State Legislature. 

No effort has been made to restate all of the assessments and recommendations 
which were presented in Proposal for Progress . This report does not contain a* 
complete and final solution to every problem which must receive attention during 
the 1970’s. In keeping with the nature of continuous planning, additional recom- 
mendations will be presented in future reports. 

This report contains some far-reaching recommendations, adoption of which 
will require recognition of new needs and changing conditions. Some of the rec- 
ommendations will be controversial, but all of them deserve serious consideration 
by the 1971 Legislature. 

The recommendations presented in this report are the product of the joint 
thinking of members of the Commission. These recommendations reflect the many 
hours of deliberation in which the Commission engaged each month since the end 
of the last legislative session. 

In order to provide the 1971 Legislature with sound recommendations worthy 
of implementation, the Commission studied post-secondary education needs and 
problems thoroughly. A massive amount of relevant information was generated by 
the Commission’s research program. Additional information and the opinions of 
concerned citizens were obtained through public hearings. Reports and presenta- 
tions of the several post-secondary systems were considered. Expert advice was 
sought from several consultants. The process of reaching agreement on complex 
issues was long and arduous. 

The Commission’s priorities for the past two years were established by the 1969 
Legislature, which requested study concerning possible establishment of a state 
junior college in St. Paul, the possible establishment of an upper-division state 
college, the relationship of area vocational-technical schools to other institutions 
of higher education, alternative means for meeting post-secondary education needs, 
and cooperative planning of curriculum. The Commission’s assessments and rec- 
ommendations on these and several other matters are summarized in this report. 
More complete information is presented in other Commission reports and publica- 
tions, a listing of which appears in Appendix A. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since Meeting the Challenge is itself a summary report, no attempt has been 
made to summarize its contents. Any reader interested in the future of Minnesota 
post-secondary education is urged to begin with the main body of the report which 
has been intentionally kept brief. More detailed information is presented in the 
several appendices and other Commission reports to which references are made 
in this report. A summary of recommendations is presented below for the con- 
venience of the reader who wishes to refer to a brief listing of recommendations 
without reference to the context of the recommendations. 

I. In order to encourage Minnesota’s most able young people to pursue post- 
secondary education, to make post-secondary education economically available to 
Minnesota residents, to extend the benefits of post-secondary education to students 
from all socio-economic segments of the population and to provide the opportunity 
for Minnesota residents to select the post-secondary institution of their choice, the 
Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature expand the State Scholarship 
and Grant-in-Aid programs by appropriating $3,820,850 for these programs for 
Fiscal Year 1972 and $7,496,850 for Fiscal Year 1973. 

II. The Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature pass legislation pro- 
viding statutory authorization for the State Grant-in-Aid program in order to assure 
continuity in the availability of grants for needy Minnesota residents. 

III. The Commission recommends that students attending vocational schools be 
made eligible for State Scholarships to assure that all types of post-secondary edu- 
cation are financially available to Minnesota residents. 

IV. So that the amount of scholarship and grant awards may be brought more 
nearly in line with current post-secondary costs, the Commission recommends that 
the monetary limitation on the range of awards of $200 to $800 be changed to 
$100 to $1,000. 

V. In order that students with all levels of need will be treated more equitably, 
the Commission recommends that the functional limitation on the amount of 
scholarships and grants be changed from the cost of tuition and fees plus $100 
for books and supplies to one half of the applicant’s demonstrated need. 

VI. In order to make transfer from a junior college to a four-year institution 
economically feasible for all Minnesota residents, the Commission recommends that 
junior college students not previously awarded a State Grant-in-Aid be made eli- 
gible to apply for a Grant-in-Aid at the time of transfer to an approved four-year 
institution of higher education. 

VII. The Commission recommends that the capacity of elementary and secondary 
schools to educate disadvantaged students be strengthened substantially in order 
that the educational deficiencies of disadvantaged students may be overcome earlier. 

Viil. In order to facilitate more effective cooperative efforts of all post-secondary 
education institutions in serving the largest concentrations of Minnesota’s disad- 
vantaged population and to provide a better link between this population and post- 
secondary education, the Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature 
establish an experimental cooperative education center in the Twin Cities. 

IX. The Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature provide the iands 
necessary for Minnesota’s public institutions of higher education to meet the needs 
of individual students, both advantaged and disadvantaged, through effective coun- 
seling services. 

X. The Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature stimulate and facili- 
tate the development of appropriate programs in institutions meeting the needs of 
disadvantaged students by establishing an educational opportunity fund to support 
such ventures. 
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XI. In order that the state’s needs for post-secondary education may be met as 
efficiently as feasible, the Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature take 
necessary steps to assure that appropriate expansion, both through increasing the 
capabilities of existing public institutions to accommodate more students and 
through establishing new public institutions can be completed before 1978. 

XII. The 1971 Legislature should provide sufficient building funds for rapid 
development of new institutions already authorized and recommended as well as 
for necessary improvement of physical facilities on existing campuses. The pattern 
of enrollment growth projected for the next two decades indicates that delaying 
construction of needed facilities on both new and old campuses would not be in 
the best interests of the state. 

XIII. The Commission urges the establishment of a state junior college in St. Paul. 
The Co mmi ssion recommends that the 1971 Legislature appropriate funds to the 
State Junior College Board adequate for the planning and establishment of this 
institution as soon as possible. The absence of a comprehensive two-year com- 
muter institution in a city with a population of 300,000 represents a serious defi- 
ciency in the state’s admirable efforts to make post-secondary opportunities as 
geographically accessible as practical for all Minnesota residents. Moreover, as the 
University of Minnesota continues to shift relative emphasis from lower division 
to upper division and post-baccalaureate programs, the need for additional lower- 
division opportunities in the Twin Cities will become critical. 

XIV. A state college designed to accommodate approximately 5,000 upper divi- 
sion students and 3,000 lower division students by 1980 should be established in 
the Twin Cities metropolitan area. While the concept of a free-standing upper 
division institution is appealing, the experience of such institutions would suggest 
that a college which emphasizes upper-division programs is a more realistic ap- 
proach. Such a state college would increase the diversity of opportunities available 
to metropolitan area residents on a commuting basis. It would also provide the 
opportunity for developing new programs and other innovations in curriculum. 
The 1971 Legislature should provide funds to the State College Board for devel- 
oping specific plans for a Twin Cities state college in order that a final decision 
by the 1973 Legislature on establishment of the institution may be based on a 
more complete assessment of the nature of the proposed institution, its curriculum, 
the students it would strive to serve, the investment necessary for developing an 
appropriate campus, and the way in which its role would relate to existing insti- 
tutions. The Higher Education Coordinating Commission should be involved in 
the development of these plans, and it should make recommendations on imple- 
mentation of these plans to the legislature in 1973. 

XV. The Rochester community offers an unusually fine setting for a university 
and residents of the area have expressed a strong feeling of need for advanced 
educational offerings to be provided in the community. Although the 1969 Legis- 
lature did not request that the Co mmi ssion consider a university campus in 
Rochester, considerable attention has been focused on the desirability of such an 
institution since the last legislative session. The Commission continues to believe 
that development of undergraduate medical education by The Mayo Clinic and 
Foundation in Rochester is in the best interests of the state and should be accom- 
plished as soon as feasible with state support. A University of Minnesota campus 
in Rochester would provide strong support for undergraduate programs in medi- 
cine in Rochester. Development of a complete description of the nature, purpose, 
programs, and costs of a University of Minnesota branch in Rochester should 
precede a final decision on establishing such an institution. Some pertinent ques- 
tions regarding the proposed institution, such as its impact on Winona State 
College, Rochester State Junior College, and other institutions in the area, cannot 
be fully considered in the absence of a more complete description of the proposed 
institution. Accordingly, the Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature 
appropriate planning funds to the University of Minnesota in order that a decision 
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by the 1973 Legislature may be based on more adquate information. If detailed 
study confirms present indications of need, a branch of the University of Minnesota 
should be established in Rochester. The Higher Education Coordinating Commis- 
sion should be involved in the development of these plans, and it should make 
recommendations on implementation of these plans to the legislature in 1973. 

XVI. In order to facilitate desirable improvements in private colleges physical 
plants, the Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature establish a state 
higher education facilities agency which is authorized to issue bonds for the con- 
struction of physical facilities on private college campuses to be used by private 
colleges on a lease basis until all principal and interest has been paid with rental 
income at which time ownership of the facility is transferred to the private college. 

XVII. In order to provide post-secondary education for Minnesota residents at 
the lowest feasible cost to the taxpayer, the Commission recommends that the 1971 
Legislature authorize the Higher Education Coordinating Commission to contract 
with approved private colleges and universities for providing an acceptable program 
of collegiate education for Minnesota residents. Such contractual arrangements 
should provide for payment from the State Treasury to each private college provid- 
ing the service prescribed by the contract of an amount not to exceed $500 per 
student in each institution which grants a bachelor’s degree and $400 per student 
in each institution which grants an associate degree, but not a bachelor’s degree, 
for each Minnesota resident enrolled as a full time student in excess of the number 
of Minnesota residents enrolled as full time students in each private college in the 
fall of 1970 and, in addition, an equal amount per student ($500 for senior col- 
leges and $400 for junior colleges) for every student who receives a state grant 
under the Minnesota State Grant-in-Aid program and is enrolled in each private 
college as a full time student without regard to the number of students previously 
enrolled. 

XVIII. The Commission recommends that the policy of seeking to improve the 
availability and accessibility of post-secondary education opportunities to Minne- 
sota residents through reciprocity agreements with neighboring states be continued 
and extended to include area vocational-technical schools. 

XIX. The Commission recommends that the kind of interstate cooperative efforts 
which have been undertaken by Moorhead State College, North Dakota State Uni- 
versity, and Concordia College be given strong encouragement by the 1971 Legis- 
lature. 

XX. Occupational programs should continue to be offered by all types of post- 
secondary institutions. Area vocational-technical schools should continue to offer 
a wide range of programs of two years or less which provide for initial occupational 
entry and retraining for advancement and occupational adjustment. State junior 
colleges located in areas which are not served by area vocational-technical schools 
should offer the range of occupational programs which would be provided by an 
area vocational-technical school if one were located in the area. State junior col- 
leges located in areas which are served by an area vocational-technical school should 
offer a more limited range of occupational programs, depending on the population 
and needs of the area with emphasis on programs of two years in duration and 
those which are most closely related to the academic programs of the institution. 
Public four year institutions should offer occupational programs of more than two 
years in duration. Four-year institutions which are located in areas served by area 
vocational-technical schools, but not by state junior colleges, also should offer some 
occupational programs of two years or less with emphasis on two year programs 
which are closely related to their academic programs in order to meet the com- 
muter needs of the area. Four-year institutions also may appropriately offer a 
limited number of terminal occupational programs of two years or less for experi- 
mental or laboratory purposes or to meet the needs of students for whom comple- 
tion of a four year program is determined not to be an appropriate goal. 
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XXI. Proposals for establishing new public post-secondary institutions of all 
types should be reviewed by the Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
which should recommend legislative authorization for all proposed institutions 
receiving favorable review by the Commission. 

XXII. Expanded cooperation between higher education institutions and area 
vocational-technical schools which are located in the same or neighboring com- 
munities should continue to be encouraged. Economic incentives should be pro- 
vided for those institutions which seek to adopt cooperative programs and which 
seek to add programs which are judged to insure that educational opportunity is 
made fully accessible to as many Minnesota residents as practical. 

xxm. To insure the most effective use of state resources, the program review 
function of the Commission should be strengthened and should continue to include 
considerations of new and existing vocational and occupational education pro- 
grams along with all other post-secondary programs. The Commission should con- 
tinue to study the needs of students and develop information on manpower demands 
both in the state and nation. Through the Commission, the state of Minnesota 
should not only discourage unwarranted proliferation of occupational programs, 
but should also generate information to identify programs required to meet cur- 
rent and emerging needs in vocational and occupational areas. 

XXIV. The Commission should review and make recommendations to the state 
board for vocational education on the annual Minnesota State Plan for Vocational- 
Technical Education , as it relates to post-secondary education. All institutions 
which conduct vocational-technical programs should follow, to the largest extent 
possible, a policy of qualifying for reimbursement from federal and state funds 
administered by the State ~ "ard for Vocational Education. 

XXV. Legislation should oe enacted providing authorization for any area voca- 
tional-technical school to become a state institution under the State Junior College 
Board upon petition by the local school board to the Minnesota Junior College 
Board which will review the request and make recommendations to the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission, which will take final action on the 
request after consultation with the State Board for Vocational Education and will 
report such action to the legislature. 

XXVI. Legislation should request the State Junior College Board, the State 
Board for Vocational Education and the local school boards in those communities 
beyond the seven county metropolitan area, where both an area vocational-tech- 
nical school and a state junior college exist, to explore, identify and develop a 
plan to combine the two institutions in such communities. This cooperative plan 
should be reported, along with implications and problems evident in its imple- 
mentation, to the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission by July 
1, 1972, in time for its consideration as part of the Commission’s recommendations 
to the 1973 Legislature. 

xxvn. In order to provide for progress in meeting the state’s emerging needs for 
continuing education and community service activities, the Commission recom- 
mends that the 1971 Legislature (1) provide funds for credit bearing continuing 
education programs at levels commensurate with funding for regular academic 
programs, thereby e limin ating any cost differential of day and evening school 
classes to the student, (2) provide more adequate funds for personnel to develop 
and administer noncredit continuing education programs, the need in each instance 
to be determined by the individual systems, and (3) appropriate $500,000 
($200,000 as matching funds and $300,000 for state grants to institutions) for 
Fiscal Year 1972 and $700,000 ($200,000 as matching funds and $500,000 for 
state grants to institutions) for Fiscal Year 1973 to be used as matching funds for 
programs receiving federal assistance under Title I of P. L. 89-329 and for state 
grants to collegiate institutions for support of community service programs. 



XXVTLL In order that costs may be shared appropriately between the student 
and the state, the Commission recommends that the policy of the state on tuition 
rates in state collegiate institutions be to expect that income from tuition provide 
approximately 30 per cent of instructional costs as represented by direct and in- 
direct expenditures for instruction and departmental research. 

XXIX. In order to facilitate a more effective budgeting process for the 1971-73 
Biennium, the Commission recommends that system requests for operating budgets 
and appropriations for the 1971-73 Biennium be made in accordance with the 
common definitions and concepts presented in Section 9 of this report. 

XXX. Regional Production Centers: To continue to place production facilities 
in close proximity to educational resources and faculties, six additional production 
centers are to be established. The production centers serve the intra-institutional 
needs of the resident institution, and those of the junior and private colleges, as 
well as to provide facilities for inter-institutional production. These centers are 
available to the elementary and secondary schools to the extent that the capability 
of the facilities permit. 

XXXI. Inter-institutional Development Project: To encourage the development 
of television materials on an inter-institutional basis, funds should be provided for 
the programming of such materials for broadcast and closed-circuit distribution. 
This project administered through the Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
will continue to make grants to institutions submitting proposals for the coopera- 
tive development of television courses, related instruction and materials. The 
proposals would cover the institutions’ additional costs for personnel and materials. 

XXXII. Television Coordinator: To work with institutions in acquainting faculty 
and administrators with the capabilities of television instruction and the proce- 
dures by which it can be used, a television coordinator should be provided at the 
state level. The person in this position needs to communicate what other institutions 
within the state and nationwide are doing in various aspects of television instruc- 
tion. This person would need to encourage balanced development of television 
capability within the state and develop ways by which faculty members from vari- 
ous institutions can join in efforts to improve instruction via the use of television. 

XXXIII. Continuing Program of Research: To maintain an on-going evaluation 
of inter-institutional television and to provide new information relative to improv- 
ing instructional effectiveness. 

XXXIV. Model Interconnection System: To provide needed experience in the 
exchange of co mmuni cations signals among several institutions of post-secondary 
education, a pilot project system should be provided. This system could accom- 
modate television and other educational communications activities between the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, Morris, Southwest 
Minnesota State College, and Willmar State Junior College, and a similar connec- 
tion between Mankato and Southwest State Colleges. 

XXXV. All institutions and systems of higher education, prior to the develop- 
ment of their legislative requests, shall identify to the Higher Education Coordinat- 
ing Commission their plans for computing for both facilities and for operating costs. 
These plans should provide detailed information on budgeted costs and program 
justification. The Commission shall review these proposals to determine how these 
plans are coordinated with the Master Plan- — how they approximate the goals and 
where they deviate from them. The Commission shall prepare a Summary Report 
for each legislature on the progress that has been made towards achieving the 
goals of the Master Plan. Tins Summary Report shall also include recommenda- 
tions regarding the requests which are being submitted by the institutions and 
systems, and by the Commission itself. 

XXXVL For on-going, or operational, computing activities, the responsibility 
for planning and for preparing legislative requests shall rest with the individual 
systems of higher education. Funding will be appropriated to the individual systems. 
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XXXVII. The — Computers and Information Systems in Higher Education — re- 
port identifies four programmatic areas of a developmental nature. 

These are; 

(a) a development center for Computer- Assisted and Computer-Managed 
Instruction. 

(b) a statewide automated library system. 

(c) within each biennium, a program of grants for projects in research and in 
development related to computing in higher education, (a continuation of an exist- 
ing program) 

(d) grants to private colleges in support of their computing activities. For these 
four developmental activities, the responsibility for planning shall rest with the 
Commission. For a grants-program (c and d above) the Commission will also pre- 
pare the legislative requests and receive the appropriations. For activities which 
involve both new facilities and operating support (a and b above), the legislative 
requests will be prepared jointly by the Commission and those individual systems 
which plan to make use of the facilities. Appropriations for the initial facilities 
will be made to the Commission; appropriations for operating costs associated with 
the developmental activities themselves will be made to the appropriate system or 
agency, including the Commission itself. The Commission shall assign manage- 
ment responsibility for the facility to another board or agency. Adjustments in 
implementing plans presented to the legislature in accordance with procedures 
outlined above shall be subject to review by the Commission. 

XXXVIII- The Commission proposes to review periodically the effectiveness of 
the policies being adopted here and to make or recommend such changes as it 
deems advisable. 

XXXIX. In order that it may be established as a continuing function of the Com- 
mission with support of the Legislature the Commission recommends that the 1971 
Legislature give appropriate statutory recognition to the Commission’s responsibil- 
ity for program review. 



L ASSESSING PROGRESS AND NEEDS 



The combined efforts of Minnesota residents, the 1969 Legislature, officers of 
post-secondary institutions, and Minnesota students provided for improved effec- 
tiveness of Minnesota’s post-secondary education during the past two years. While 
such effectiveness can serve as the basis for continuing progress, meeting Minne- 
sota’s post-secondary education needs during the decade of the 1970’s will require 
increased effort and new approaches to emerging problems and needs. 

Any assessment of the progress of Minnesota post-secondary education during 
the past two years would be inadequate without due recognition of the fact that 
no major disruptions or serious confrontations occurred on the campuses of Min- 
nesota institutions. Such a record of achievement during a period of great turmoil 
on college campuses nationally is a highly favorable reflection of the quality of 
both students and administrative officers in Minnesota post-secondary education. 

Enrollment projections which the Commission submitted to the 1969 Legisla- 
ture for the fall of 1969 and the fall of 1970 have been highly accurate. Total 
head count enrollment of 153,635 exceeded the Commission’s projected enrollment 
in the fall of 1969 by less than one half of one per cent, and the 1970 fall enroll- 
ment of 161,629 surpassed the Commission’s projection by only 1.1 per cent. 

The fact that enrollment projections were achieved and substantially greater 
numbers of students were accommodated indicates desirable progress in extending 
the benefits of post-secondary education to an increasingly larger proportion of 
the state’s population. This fact also suggests that achieving increasingly higher 
rates of post-secondary attendance which the Commission has projected through 
the 1990’s is realistic, provided that the state dedicates sufficient resources to meet- 
ing the educational needs of its residents. 

Significant progress was represented by action of the 1969 Legislature author- 
izing two new state junior colleges, a state program of grants-in-aid to financially 
needy students and providing substantial increases in appropriations for higher 
education. Minnesota’s 36.5 per cent increase in state tax dollars devoted to cur- 
rent expenses of higher education from Fiscal Year 1969 to Fiscal Year 1971 is 
slightly below the 38.5 per cent average increase for all 50 states. However, com- 
parison with eight states in the Midwest (seven Big Ten states plus North Dakota 
and South Dakota) reveals that Minnesota ranks third among these nine states in 
percentage gain in state appropriations for higher education from Fiscal Year 1969 
to Fiscal Year 1971. See Table L 



TABLE I 



PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION OF 
STATE TAX DOLLARS FOR CURRENT HIGHER EDUCATION 
EXPENSES, FISCAL YEAR 1969 TO 1971 



Percentage 

Increase 



Nine-State 



Ranking 



Illinois 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Michigan 
MINNESOTA 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin . . . 



46.5 

18.5 

20.3 

31.0 

36.5 

17.0 

50.0 

24.0 

16.3 



2 

7 
6 

4 
3 

8 
1 

5 
9 



38.5 



National Average 



With a per capita appropriation for current higher education expenses of $38.07 
for Fiscal Year 1971, Minnesota exceeds the national average ($34.98). Minne- 
sota and North Dakota share a ranking of fourth among the nine Midwest states 
and seventeenth among all 50 states in per capita tax dollars devoted to current 
higher education expenses in the present fiscal year. See Table IL 



TABLE H 



PER CAPITA APPROPRIATION OF STATE TAX DOLLARS 
FOR CURRENT HIGHER EDUCATION EXPENSES, 
FISCAL YEAR 1971 



Per Capita 
Appropriation 



Nine-State Fifty-State 

Ranking Ranking 



Illinois $43.52 

Iowa 36.42 

Indiana 33.83 

Michigan 39.16 

MINNESOTA 38.07 

North Dakota 38.07 

Ohio 24.73 

South Dakota 32.06 

Wisconsin 41.27 

National Average 34.98 



1 

6 

7 

3 

4 
4 
9 

8 
2 



9 

21 

27 

16 

17 

17 

46 

34 

15 



Nationally, Minnesota continues to rank below the median on appropriation 
of state tax dollars per student in public colleges and universities. However, Min- 
nesota’s rise from a ranking of thirty-fourth among the 50 states in Fiscal Year 
1968 to a current ranking of thirtieth represents highly desirable progress in mak- 
ing: resources for Minnesota higher education more commensurate with the job 
to be done. 

The fact that Minnesota exceeds the national average on per capita appropria- 
tions of tax funds for higher education, but ranks below the median of the 50 
states on per student appropriations for higher education is the result of several 
factors, ~ aiong these are: (1) a relatively high percentage of Minnesota residents 
enter post-secondary education, (2) the number of students from other states who 
attend colleges and universities in Minnesota is greater than the number of 
Minnesota residents who attend colleges and universities in other states, and (3) a 
relatively higher percentage of enrollments In Minnesota higher education is ac- 
commodated in public institutions as the proportion of students attending private 
colleges in Minnesota continues to decline. 

Meeting Minnesota’s post-secondary education needs during the decade of 
the 1970’s will be a challenging endeavor. Not only will many existing programs 
and efforts require strengthening and modification, but significant new efforts and 
approaches to meeting needs must also be implemented. Not only will the state’s 
investment in the education of its citizens have to be increased substantially in 
order to meet increasing needs, but policies which reflect needs and conditions of 
the 1960’s will also have "to be changed to reflect emerging needs and changing 
conditions. 

Me anin gful response to the needs and conditions of the 1970’s will require 
positive actions aimed at (1) making post-secondary education financially avail- 
able to Minnesota residents, (2) extending the benefits of post-secondary education 
to Minnesota’s disadvantaged population, (3) expanding the capacity of public 
post-secondary education, (4) facilitating greater utilization of private colleges in 



meeting Minnesota’s post-secondary education needs, (5) achieving greater ef- 
fectiveness through cooperation with neighboring states, (6) clarifying the roles 
of post-secondary institutions and systems, (7) meeting the continuing education 
and community service needs of Minnesota, (8) sharing the costs of higher educa- 
tion, (9) improving the budget process, (10) planning and utilizing instructional 
resources cooperatively, and (11) coordinating and planning instructional pro- 
grams cooperatively. Positive recommendations for achieving each of these ob- 
jectives are presented in the following sections of this report. 
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H. MAKING POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
FINANCIALLY AVAILABLE TO 
MINNESOTA RESIDENTS 



In Its report to the 1969 Legislature, the Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission reported its assessment that achieving nearly universal post-secondary 
education for Minnesota residents is an urgent matter. 

All relevant projections indicate that each new decade will bring a society 
which is more technologically advanced and more socially and economically 
complex. Studies of manpower needs and employment opportunities for both 
the state and the nation indicate that (1) the occupational groups which will 
provide the most opportunities for employment in the future — professional 
and technical workers, clerical workers, and service workers — are among those 
which require persons with advanced education; (2) the need for personnel in 
occupational groups which previously provided opportunities for persons with- 
out post-secondary education — laborers and farm workers — will continue to 
decline at a significant rate; (3) young people are comprising an increasingly 
larger proportion of the unemployed population; and (4) there is a positive 
relationship between advanced education and both annual and lifetime income. 
Clearly, the economic advancement, as well as the cultural and social progress, 
of both the individual and the state will depend upon the education of the 
state’s citizens beyond high school. 1 

The Commission reaffirms its conviction that the state must pursue the policy 
of fostering universal post-secondary education. The Commission also reaffirms 
its position that every high school graduate who has reasonable capacity to profit 
from further education should be actively encouraged to enter an appropriate 
program of post-secondary education and every effort should be made to remove 
barriers to post-secondary education. 

The impressive growth in the percentage of Minnesota residents receiving 
post-secondary education during the last decade reflects the strong commitment 
of the state to make opportunities for post-secondary education adequately avail- 
able, and Minnesotans can take pride in the fact that about 70 per cent of the 
state’s high school graduates now enter some kind of post-secondary education 
program. However, it is significant to note that the increases in the percentage of 
Minnesota residents receiving post-secondary education during the decade of the 
1960’s coincided with large increases in Federal student financial aids. 

Recent experience suggests that the kind of increases in Federal student financial 
aid necessary for con tinuin g increases in the percentage of Minnesota’s residents 
who pursue education beyond high school will not be forthcoming. To the contrary, 
the amount of Federal funds available for scholarships and grants to Minnesota 
residents has been sharply reduced. 

While Federal funds for student financial aid have declined, the cost of attending 
post-secondary education institutions has increased rapidly. The average cost of 
attending a college or university in Minnesota has increased 20 per cent in the two 
years between the 1968-1969 academic year and the current 1970-1971 academic 
year. 

The ability to bear the expenses of post-secondary education varies widely 
among Minnesota residents. A few enjoy a financial status which permits them to 
meet the costs with ease. Others can bear the necessary expenses by sacrificing and 
lowering their standard of living. Many must incur large debts in order to pursue 
post-secondary education. 2 The financial situation of some is such as to prevent 

1 Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Proposal for Progress: Guidelines 
for State Policy and Comprehensive Planning of Post-S econdary Education, p. 5. 

2 Minnesota residents obtained loans for post-secondary education totaling $25,102,486 under 
the Federally Insured Student Loan Program during 1969. The amount borrowed by students 
and their families from other sources is unknown. 
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their assuming the cost of entering a post-secondary education program even 
through borrowing. 

Appropriations for state scholarships by the 1967 Legislature and for state 
grants-in-aid by the 1969 Legislature were important first steps in making post- 
secondary education financially available to Minnesota residents. However, the 
amounts of these appropriations were not large enough to meet the emerging need. 
Combined appropriations for state scholarships and grants in Fiscal Year 1971 
were sufficient to provide assistance to less than three per cent of 1970 graduates 
of Minnesota high schools. 

With the cost of pursuing post-secondary education rising at average rates of 
10 to 17 per cent each year, lack of sufficient funds to meet the costs will become 
a barrier to increasingly larger numbers of Minn esota residents. Meeting the costs 
of post-secondary education already has become a serious problem for middle 
income families, particularly those with more than one off-spring of college age. 

Making post-secondary education financially available to Minnesota residents 
will require substantially larger appropriations for both state scholarships and 
state grants-in-aid. Experience with the two programs suggests that some modifi- 
cation in legislative authorization is also needed. Accordingly, the Commission 
makes the following recommendations: 

The Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature make a meaningful 

effort toward the goal of assuring that post-secondary education is financially 

available to aU Minnesota residents by appropriating $3,820,850 for the State 

Scholarship and State Grants-in-aid Programs for Fiscal Year 1972 and 

$7,496,850 for Fiscal Year 1973 . 

Through careful analysis of data on the distribution of Minnesota families by 
income levels and the costs of attending post-secondary institutions in Minnesota, 
the Commission has projected the demonstrated need for financial aid of Minnesota 
high school graduates seeking entrance to post-secondary education in the 1971- 
72 and 1972-73 academic years to be $24,000,000 per year. The basis for this 
projection is presented in Appendix B. 

The Commission believes that the state ought to be providing sufficient funds 
to meet at least one-third of the demonstrated need for financial assistance of the 
members of each of the state’s high school graduating class who seek entrance to 
post-secondary education. The Commission recognizes that appropriations large 
enough to provide $6,000,000 per year in new scholarships and grants plus neces- 
sary funds for renewal awards is not a realistic expectation for the next biennium 
The Commission believes that appropriations sufficient to meet one-twelfth of the 
need, or $2,000,000 for new awards for the 1971-1972 academic year and one- 
sixth of the need, or $4,000,000 for 1972-1973, are realistic. 

The Commission proposes that the appropriation for new awards should be 
divided equally between the State Scholarship Program and the State Grant-in-aid 
Program. Distribution of the proposed appropriation is presented in Table HE. 



TABLE HI 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROPOSED APPROPRIATION FOR 
STATE SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS, FISCAL YEARS 1972 AND 1973 

Fiscal Year 1972 Fiscal Year 1973 

New Renewal Total New Renewal Total 

Awards Awards Awards Awards Awards Awards 

Scholarships $1,000,000 $1,082,350 $2,082^50 $2,000,000 $1,758,350 $3,758,350 

Grants-in-Aid 1,000,000 738,500 1,738,500 2,000,000 1,738,500 3,738,500 

Totals 2,000,000 1,820,850 3,820,850 4,000,000 3,496,850 7,496,850 

Information on the number of students projected to receive financial assistance 
under the State Scholarship and Grant-in-aid programs with the appropriations 
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proposed above for Fiscal Years 1972 and 1973 and comparable information for 
previous years appears in Table IV. Appendix C contains more complete informa- 
tion on the number of students receiving State Scholarships and Grants-in-aid in 
previous years, including the number attending each type of institution and the 
average amount of stipend awarded to students in each type of institution. 

TABLE IV 

ACTUAL AND PROJECTED TOTAL MINNESOTA POST-SECONDARY 
HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENTS AND NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
STUDENTS RECEIVING STATE SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS-IN-AID, 

1968-69 THROUGH 1972-73 



Year 


Total Enrollment 


State Aid* Recipients 


Per Cent of Students 
Receiving State Aid 


1968-69 


144,244 


417 


.3 


1969-70 


153,635 


1,263 


.8 


1970-71 


161,629 


2,411 

5,164 


1.5 


1971-72 


167,300 


3.0 


1972-73 


174,700 


10,179 


5.8 



* Includes students receiving both initial and renewal awards under both State Scholarship pro- 
gram and State Grant-in-aid program for 1970-71 and subsequent years; scholarship renewals 
begin in 1969-70, initial grants begin in 1969-70, and grant renewals begin in 1970-71. 

The Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature pass legislation pro- 
viding statutory authorization for the State Grant-in-aid Program in order to 
assure continuity in the availability of grants for needy Minnesota residents . 

Although the 1969 Legislature passed legislation establishing the State Grant- 
in-aid Program, passage of the bill on the last day of the legislative session by 
the Senate was not held to be constitutional. In accordance with an opinion issued 
by the Attorney General, the Commission made awards from the funds appropriated 
for grants-in-aid by the 1969 Legislature. A statute authorizing the State Grant- 
in-aid Program will provide desirable continuity for the program and eliminate 
uncertainties regarding legislative intent. 

The Commission recommends that students attending vocational schools be 
made eligible for State Scholarships to assure that all types of post-secondary 
education are financially available to Minnesota residents . 

Although students wishing to attend public area vocational-technical schools 
and approved private vocational schools are eligible to receive State Grants-in-aid, 
such students are not eligible for State Scholarships. Since there is no acceptable 
reason for excluding them, these Minnesota residents who choose to enter a post- 
secondary vocational school should be made eligible to compete for State Scholar- 
ships as well as State Grants-in-aid. 

So that the amount of scholarship and grant awards may be brought more 
nearly in line with current post-secondary education costs, the Commission 
recommends that the monetary limitation on the range of awards of $200 to 
$800 be changed to $100 to $1,000. 

The cost of college attendance has risen rapidly since the 1967 Legislature 
established the $800 maximum limit on State Scholarships. As indicated above, 
the average cost per student for Minnesota higher education has risen dramatically 
since the 1968-69 academic year. The existing limitation on maximum awards is 
not consistent with the current costs of post-secondary education. Moreover, condi- 
tions of rising costs and static maximum limitation have adversely affected the 
amount of award granted to students attending different types of institutions. More 
complete information on this matter is presented in Appendix D. 

State Scholarship and Grant awards may not exceed the cost of tuition and 
mandatory fees plus a $100 allowance for books and supplies. Since students under 
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21 years of age pay no tuition at public area vocational-technical schools, the 
maximum possible award is $100. Therefore, the minimum limitation of $200 
effectively prevents the awarding of both State Scholarships and State Grants-in-aid 
to students under 21 years of age who choose to attend a public area vocational- 
technical school. Changing the minimum award limitation to $100 is necessary 
to permit the granting of awards to students who wish to attend these schools. 

In order that students with all levels of need will be treated more equitably, 
the Commission recommends that the functional limitation on the amount of 
scholarships and grants be changed from the cost of tuition and fees plus $100 
for books and supplies to one-half of the applicants demonstrated need . 

Basing the amount of award to a scholarship or grant-in-aid recipient on the 
cost of tuition and fees plus $100 for books and supplies (not exceeding the mone- 
tary maximum) permits the meeting of the full need of those recipients whose 
demonstrated need does not exceed the amount of tuition and fees plus $100, but 
only part of the need may be met for the student with larger demonstrated need. 
In other words, the scholarship or grant recipient who demonstrates the greatest 
need will have the smallest proportion of his need met by the state award, and the 
recipient who demonstrates the least need will have his full need met by the state 
award. Changing the functional l im itation on the amount of scholarship and grant 
awards to one-half of the recipient’s demonstrated need (not exceeding the mone- 
tary maximum limitation) will treat students with varying amounts of need more 
equitably. A more complete discussion of this proposed change and illustrations 
of the impact of the change are presented in Appendix E. 

In order to make transfer from a junior college to a four-year institution eco- 
nomically feasible for all Minnesota residents, the Commission recommends 
that junior college students not previously awarded a State Grant-in-aid be 
made eligible to apply for a Grant-in-aid at the time of transfer to an approved 
four-year institution of higher education . 

Although grants-in-aid may be renewed for four years of post-secondary educa- 
tion, a student currently is eligible to apply for a grant only at the time he first 
enters post-secondary education. The student who will incur relative low costs by 
commuting to a local junior college initially may not demonstrate sufficient need 
to qualify for a state grant, and he may not even submit an application. However, 
when the same student transfers to a four year institution and incurs the expenses 
of higher tuition and costs of living away from home, he may indeed demonstrate 
sufficient need for receiving a grant, but finds he is not eligible. In effect, he is 
penalized for beginning his post-secondary education in a junior college. Making 
junior college students eligible to apply for State Grants-in-aid at the time of trans- 
fer to a four-year institution is consistent with the state policy of maintaining 
junior colleges throughout the state which offer the first two years of studies 
leading to a four-year baccalaureate degree. 



/ 
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m. EXTENDING THE BENEFITS OF POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TO MINNESOTA’S 
DISADVANTAGED POPULATION 



Proposal for Progress, the Commission’s report to the 1969 Legislature, em- 
phasized the importance of developing Minnesota’s human resources more' fully 
and meeting the educational needs of more individuals by extending the benefits 
of post-secondary education to a larger proportion of Minnesota’s residents. The 
Commission’s enrollment projections were based on the goal of serving an increas- 
ingly larger segment of the state’s population. Specifically, the Commission recom- 
mended that the state work toward the objective of increasing the ratio of post- 
secondary enrollments to high school graduates in the 18-21 age group from 59.2 
per cent in 1968 to 85 per cent by 1985. 

Extending post-secondary education to a larger proportion of the population 
represents a significant challenge, since it requires that the disadvantaged segments 
of Minnesota’s population be reached and served effectively. Although there may be 
some disagreement over what constitutes the most appropriate, precise definition 
of disadvantaged, it is sufficient to note that disadvantaged refers generally to 
youth from families in the lower socio-economic segments of the state’s population. 
The disadvantaged population includes families from all racial and ethnic origins. 
Though large concentrations of the disadvantaged population are found in the 
metropolitan area, many disadvantaged families reside in rural Minnesota. As com- 
pared with the more advantaged students, disadvantaged students tend to reach 
post-secondary age with serious learning deficiencies, poor communication skills, 
physical and emotional health inadequacies, feelings of alienation, and low motiva- 
tion, as well as a complete lack of funds needed for post-secondary education. 

Since the importance of extending post-secondary education to the disadvan- 
taged has been generally recognized only in recent decades in this nation, serious 
efforts to meet the post-secondary education needs of the disadvantaged population 
have been recent and sporadic. As a result, we lack continuity and breadth of experi- 
ence in dealing with the disadvantaged population. Moreover, the prevailing struc- 
tures and processes of post-secondary education have been developed primarily 
with reference to the needs and characteristics of the advantaged majority and not 
the disadvantaged minority. Accordingly, effective service to the disadvantaged will 
require many adjustments in Minnesota post-secondary education including experi- 
mentation and continuing assessment of efforts. Some false starts and mistakes are 
inevitable. 

The fact that extending post-secondary education to Minnesota’s disadvantaged 
population is fraught with difficulties must not deter the state from taking positive 
steps of the necessary magnitude to bring Minnesota’s disadvantaged youth into the 
mainstream of productive society through post-secondary education. The alternative 
of perpetuating the disadvantaged and under-developed status of a significant 
portion of the state’s population is no longer an acceptable policy. To a large extent, 
it is the previous perpetuation of this disadvantaged status which has led to urban 
blight, larger welfare rolls, rising crime rates, and social conflicts. 

In order to obtain a more complete assessment of the characteristics and needs 
of disadvantaged youth, the Commission adopted a resolution proposing a study 
of post-secondary education needs of disadvantaged youth in the Twin Cities. The 
study was focused upon the Twin Cities, because the largest concentration of 
Minnesota’s disadvantaged youth are found there. With assistance from a grant 
from the United States Office of Education, the study was begun in September of 
1969. 

Perhaps the most striking observation which can be drawn from the study find- 
ings is recognition of the fact that success in providing post-secondary education 
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for disadvantaged youth will require significantly greater inputs, both human and 
capital investments, than are required for minimal success in educating the more 
advantaged majority. 3 It is the very fact that youth are disadvantaged which neces- 
sitates greater inputs to overcome or compensate for the disadvantages which pres- 
ently bar them from successfully pursuing post-secondary education. 

In general, the study identified four major factors which serve as barriers to 
post-secondary educational opportunities for the economically disadvantaged. 
These factors are: 

1. The need of many disadvantaged persons for compensatory education, 
both to improve basic skills and to fill any post-secondary preparation gaps; 

2. The need for adequate assessment and counseling services to channel the 
disadvantaged population into the appropriate post-secondary experience, 
and to retain the student once enrolled; 

3. The need of the disadvantaged for adequate financial support while availing 
himself of post-secondary opportunities; and 

4. Tb^ need for appropriate, geographically accessible post-secondary educa- 
tion programs. 

In light of these needs, the Minnesota Higher Bducation Coordinating Com- 
mission submits the following recommendations. 

The Commission recommends that the capacity of elementary and secondary 
schools to educate disadvantaged students he strengthened substantially in 
order that the educational deficiencies of disadvantaged students may be over- 
come earlier . 

The problems of the disadvantaged are not problems which can be solved 
entirely at the level of post-secondary education. It is estimated that one-third of 
the graduates of Minnesota’s high schools who come from disadvantaged back- 
grounds require some compensatory education in basic skills in order to succeed 
in a post-secondary environment. Clearly, this is a problem which permeates the 
entire system of education in Minnesota. For this reason, the Commission strongly 
recommends that the legislature, the State Department of Bducation and all local 
school boards take steps to strengthen Minnesota’s elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs, especially in areas of serving major concentrations of its eco- 
nomically disadvantaged population. Special aid distributions may be one solution 
to the problem of putting funds at this point of greatest need within the state. 

Compensatory efforts at the post-secondary level, although clearly necessary 
for the present generation, do not represent the best long range solution to the 
problem of education for the disadvantaged. In the long run, the problem should 
be solved by greater success at much earlier ages. One method for combating the 
problems of the disadvantaged is to provide adequate counseling services and 
special resource teachers who can help students overcome learning deficiencies at 
the levels of elementary and secondary education. On the average, Minnesota’s public 
secondary schools employ one counselor for each 439 students. In order to better 
serve the needs of all Minnesota residents, the Co mmis sion supports efforts to 
bring the counseling ratio to one counselor for each 600 pupils in public elementary 
education and one counselor for each 300 pupils in public secondary education^ 
Comparable increases in the kind of special resource teachers suggested above 
with particular emphasis at the elementary level are essential. 

In order to facilitate more effective cooperative efforts of all post-secondary 
education institutions in serving the largest concentrations of Minnesota's dis- 
advantaged population and to provide a better link between this population and 
post-secondary education, the Commission recommends that the 1971 Legis- 
lature establish an experimented cooperative education center in the Twin Cities . 

3 Rafael _A. Lewy et al, Meeting the Post-Secondary Educational and Facility Needs of. the Ur- 
ban Disadvantaged in the Twin Cities: Alternative Proposals, Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission. 
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As indicated above, a large percentage of students from disadvantaged back- 
grounds feel alienated and lack the motivation to develop their abilities through post 
secondary education. Because of their learning and communication deficiencies 
and previous lack of success in the educational system, they are not naturally 
attracted to post-secondary education. Furthermore, their view of the world 
suggests, with partial accuracy, that post-secoudary opportunities are not intended 
for them, but for the more advantaged majority. Moreover, they lack adequate 
means for assessing their own potential and for identifying and evaluating occupa- 
tional alternatives for which they might realistically expect to prepare. They also 
have little opportunity to obtain the assistance necessary to overcome their learning 
and basic skill deficiencies. In short, post-secondary education is not recognized as 
part of their world. 

Such students cannot be expected to identify and choose among post-secondary 
education opportunities. Nc r can they be expected to take initiative in applying for 
student financial aid, which is a necessary requisite to their entering post-secondary 
education. They do not receive the kin d of encouragement and moral support from 
friends and relatives which stimulates middle-class youth to continue their education 
beyond high school. More frequently, their friends and relatives discourage their 
giving any consideration to additional education. Consequently, disadvantaged 
students will not seek post-secondary education. Thus, post-secondary education 
must seek them. 

Many of Minnesota’s post-secondary institutions have developed special efforts 
to identify, counsel, and recruit students from Minnesota’s disadvantaged popula- 
tion, but the number of students being reached effectively is too small. The large 
investment necessary to increase the capacity of all of these efforts sufficiently to 
meet the total need is beyond immediate reach. Moreover, the uncoordinated efforts 
of many institutions may not generate the greatest returns on the investment. New 
approaches certainly must be tried in order to achieve more rapid progress in 
extending the benefits of post- secondary education to Minnesota’s disadvantaged 
youth. 

The Commission believes that a cooperative effort which can supplement and 
to some extent coordinate the individual efforts of the various post-secondary 
institutions should be supported. Specifically, the Commission proposes that the 
1971 Legislature establish an experimental, cooperative post-secondary education 
center as a vehicle through which post-secondary education can seek disadvantaged 
y^uth. 

The primary purpose of the center should be to provide a necessary link 
between the disadvantaged population and post-secondary education by providing 
(1) assessment, counseling, and recruitment services, and (2) a limited program of 
compensatory and basic education. Secondary purposes include assisting and coordi- 
nating the individual efforts of post-secondary institutions and advising institutions 
on needs of disadvantaged youth and an effective approach for meeting these needs. 
The center should be viewed as a cooperative effort of all post-secondary institu- 
tions, and the center director should report to an operating board comprised of two 
members each from the University of Minnesota, the state colleges, the state 
junior colleges, the area vocational-technical schools, and the private colleges, all 
appointed by the Commission, and one member of the Commission’s staff. The 
board should have full responsibility for operation of the experimental center with 
review and evaluation by the Commission. A working advisory committee com- 
prised primarily of members of the disadvantaged population, but perhaps includ- 
ing others who work with that population, should be an integral part of the 
center’s administrative structure. The center should be located near a major 
concentration of the disadvantaged population in the Twin Cities. 

Two conditions of this proposal must be carefully noted. First, the cooperative 
center cannot replace the efforts of individual institutions nor relieve any institution 
of responsibility for the identification and recruitment of disadvantaged youth. 
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Rather, the center is intended to supplement, complement and strengthen the efforts 
of individual institutions; it should provide the focal point f Institutions to work 
together and to combine their individual efforts in order to achieve greater impact. 
Second, the center should be viewed as experimental and should be carefully 
evaluated. If the approach proves to be promising, the center should be given 
permanent status as soon as its potential success is demonstrated. If the center 
does not demonstrate potential effectiveness, it should be discontinued, and an 
alternative approach should be sought. 

In order to have reasonable opportunity to succeed, the cooperative post-sec- 
ondary center should receive appropriations of $250,000 for Fiscal Year 1972 and 
$500,000 for Fiscal Year 1973. 

The Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature make post-secondary 
education for disadvantaged students feasible by making substantial appropria- 
tions for student financial aids . 

State scholarship and grant-in-aid appropriations of $3,820,850 for Fiscal 
Year 1972 and $7,496,850 for Fiscal Year 1973, as recommended in the previous 
section of this report, are a necessary ingredient in any serious effort to solve the 
problem of providing post-secondary education for Minnesota’s disadvantaged 
population. Without adequate student financial assistance, post-secondary education 
is beyond the reach of the disadvantaged population. Without adequate student 
financial aid, post-secondary education opportunities are effectively available only 
to the more advantaged majority. Without adequate financial assistance for dis- 
advantaged students, the long-cherished ideal of equal educational opportunity 
for all cannot become a reality. 

The Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature provide the funds 
necessary for Minnesota’s public institutions of higher education to meet the 
needs of individual students, both advantaged and disadvantaged, through 
effective counseling services. 

Addressing attention to serving disadvantaged students, who begin post-second- 
ary education with more deficiencies than most of the more advantaged majority, 
brings into sharper focus the general need to provide more adequate student coun- 
seling and assessment services in Minnesota’s public institutions. Entering post- 
secondary education requires a significant personal adjustment by all students. 
Those with greater deficiencies tend to have greater difficulty in making the ad- 
justment satisfactorily. Disadvantaged students clearly need special assistance in 
resolving family and personal problems which interfere with successful academic 
performance. 

Most students need assistance in dealing effectively with the kind of problems 
enumerated above. Because their problems are both more intensive and more 
extensive, disadvantaged students need more assistance. Accordingly, as the number 
of disadvantaged students entering an institution increases, the need for counseling 
services rises dramatically. Unless such services are provided and unless, through 
such services, institutions can assume greater responsibility for the success of 
students than previously possible, post-secondary education will simply become 
another frustrating experience for the disadvantaged student, and retention will 
be low. 

Since the needs for and the adequacy of present counseling services vary among 
Minnesota’s public post-secondary institutions and systems, specific recommenda- 
tions for the amount of funds needed to provide effective counseling and assessment 
services must be left to the individual institutions and systems. The Commission 
urges the 1971 Legislature to give full consideration to requests for strengthening 
these services. 

In order to provide diversity of opportunities for disadvantaged students and 
to facilitate the extension of post-secondary education to disadvantaged stu- 
dents by both public and private instiulions, the Commission recommends that 
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the 1971 Legislature authorize the Commission to enter into contracts with 
Minnesota private colleges providing for special payments for the education 
of disadvantaged students . 

As indicated above, effectively serving disadvantaged students is costly. Al- 
though most of Minnesota’s private colleges already have demonstrated their 
willingness and ability to serve disadvantaged students, the cost of serving disad- 
vantaged students is sufficiently large as to be a serious drain on institutional 
resources. Accordingly, the number of disadvantaged students which private colleges 
can be expected to serve under present conditions is limited. 

Since the state must generate more spaces for the effective education of disad- 
vantaged students and since private colleges can provide some of those spaces at 
a lower cost to the state than is required for comparable service in public institu- 
tions, the Commission believes that contractual arrangements providing special 
payments to private colleges for educating economically disadvantaged students 
who receive state grant s-in-aid would be a feasible and financially favorable means 
for extending post-secondary education to Minnesota’s disadvantaged population. 
This proposal will be discussed more fully in a later section on utilizing private 
colleges in meeting Minnesota’s post-secondary education needs. 

The Commission recommends that post-secondary education be made more 
accessible to the urban disadvantaged populations of the Twin Cities by estab- 
lishing a state junior college in St. Paul, strengthening programs for disadvan- 
taged students at Metropolitan State Junior College, and increasing the capacities 
of the area vocational-technical schools in Minneapolis and St . Paul. 

A number of studies undertaken by the Commission have demonstrated the 
close relationship between the geographic accessibility of educational opportunity 
and attendance. 4 In order to increase educational opportunity among the urban 
disadvantaged, the Commission recommends three specific actions. First, the Com- 
mission recommends legislative approval and funding of a state junior college in 
St. Paul. It is recommended that this junior college plan for a maximum enrollment 
of 4,500 students. It is also recommended that this college develop a broad curricu- 
lum embracing both general and occupational education programs in recognition of 
the needs of the disadvantaged. Secondly, it is recommended that Metropolitan 
State Junior College, located in Minneapolis, review its program with a view toward 
making any changes necessary to orient its various programs to the needs of the 
disadvantaged. Finally, the Commission recommends that the legislature provide 
assistance for the area vocational-technical schools in St. Paul and M inn eapolis to 
increase their capacities to accommodate larger enrollments as rapidly as possible. 

The Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature stimulate and facilitate 
the development of appropriate programs in institutions meeting the needs of 
disadvantaged students by establishing an educational opportunity fund to 
support such ventures. 

If disadvantaged students are to be served effectively, both the students and the 
institutions must change. It has already been suggested that through appropriate 
counseling services post-secondary institutions must help disadvantaged students to 
adjust to and function effectively in terms of the environment and expectations of 
the post-secondary institution. Closing the gap between the disadvantaged student 
and the institution will also require that the institution adapt programs and methods 
to the greater needs of the disadvantaged students. 

Instituting the kind of institutional change described above will require sub- 
stantial investments. Programs undertaken without new sources of funds, in 
addition to regular budgets, have little chance of success. Failure to institute such 
changes will result in unsatisfactory experiences for disadvantaged students and 
high drop-out rates. Producing frustrated drop-outs is not the way to extend post- 
secondary education to Minnesota’s disadvantaged. 

4 See, e.g., Richard C. Hawk et al, “Rates of College Attendance in Minnesota,” Minnesota 
Higher Education, Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, March 1970. 
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In order that Minnesota institutions may begin to develop effective programs of 
sufficient scope to serve the needs of the disadvantaged students of Minnesota’s 
population, the Commission recommends that the 1971 Legislature establish an 
educational opportunity fund. It is proposed that this fund be administered through 
the Higher Education Coordinating Co mmi ssion which should be assigned responsi- 
bility for stimulating and reviewing proposals from institutions for establishing new 
programs or strengthening established programs which are designed to serve dis- 
advantaged students. Under this arrangement, the Commission will make grants 
to institutions on the basis of the relative potential of proposed programs for serving 
disadvantaged students effectively and the need for such programs in different types 
of institutions and at different locations in the state. The minimum appropriation 
necessary to begin a broad scale attack on solving the problems of disadvantaged 
students is estimated to be $3 million. 

The problem of developing programs for successfully meeting the needs of 
disadvantaged students is immense.. It should be noted that an appropriation of $3 
million is regarded as only minimally adequate for beginning a meaningful effort 
aimed at providing programs with the capacity for accommodating disadvantaged 
students effectively. Such an appropriation would provide for service to 1,500 dis- 
advantaged students with an average annual investment of $1,000 per student 
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